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word devadasi in the Telugu language. The traditional and common 
term is sani. C.P. Brown in his Telugu-English dictionary gives the 
meaning of the word sani as “lady, a woman of rank; an affix denoting 
respectability; (commonly) a dancing girl”. He further notes that sani- 
vandlu or the sani people are a caste who live by prostitution. Bhogam is a 
synonym for sani. Brown explains the connotation of the word bhogam or 
bogam as “pertaining to a dancing or theatrical caste”. Bogam-vandlu ot 
bogam people mean dancing girls, actresses. Bogam-ata denotes dancing. 
The Telugu word sani and bhogam are derived from the Sanskrit terms 
svamini and bhogini. Bharata in his Natyasastra describes the classes and 
function of women who live in the harem and have dealings with the king. 
They are the chief queen mahadevi, other queens devi, his high-born wives 
svamini, ordinary wives sthayini, concubines bhogini, craftswomen Silpa- 
karika, actresses natakiya, dancers nartaki etc. (Ns 34-26:39). The temple 
establishment was modelled on the lines of that of the royal palace; and the 
personnel and servants of the temple were divided just as in the royal palace 
into 72 classes or niyogas. The ladies of the temple, in Telugu, were called 
svaminis and bhoginis and the words have corrupted into sani and bogam in 
colloquial usage. 

_ Royal palaces with their courts and sacred temples with their elaborate 
rituals are quite well known in the long history of the Andhras. As early as 
220 Bc the Andhras of the Telugu country began to acquire power and 
eventually built an empire. By 200 Bc the foundation of the Buddhist stapa 
at Amaravati on the site of the ancient city of Dharanikota on the Krishna 
river had been laid. In the Amaravati sculptures, renowned for extreme 
beauty, there are three lovely dance scenes among the carvings and another 
containing single dancers. Two sculptures, one of which is preserved only in 
a drawing by Colonel Mackenzie, show women dancing to entertain a king 
in a harem. The figure of a single dancer depicts atikranta karana suggestive 
of valour. In a group of four dancers the standing central figure shows the 
vaisakha recitaka at the beginning of the dance, while the kneeling central 
figure is in alidha sthana suggesting a warrior in action or a wrestler. The 
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standing figure on left is in ardhamatalli, suggesting the intoxication of 
youth, and the standing figure to the right is in a corresponding symmetrical 
position. Giving these particulars in his exhaustive review of “Amaravati 
Sculptures in The Madras Government Museum, C. Sivaramamurtti says 
that the dancers of Amaravati answer the description of a perfect danseuse. 

Yazdani, writing about fine arts in the History of the Deccan (Volume I 
Part VIII) says a comparative study of the sculpture of Amaravati and the 
paintings of Ajanta reveals the fact that the art of Ajanta is essentially 
Andhra, both in feeling and technique. 
* Besides Amaravati and Ajanta there are other old towns like Jag- 
gayyapeta, Bhattiprolu and Nagarjunakonda, all situated at short distances 
from each other, which were important centres of Buddhist art from about 
the third century Bc to the fifth century AD. The social life depicted in these 
places is exclusively Andhra. In his book Buddhist Remains in Andhra 
K.R. Subramanian sums up and says: “Men and women mixed freely and 
equality between sexes was the rule. Women are seated before men and 
wives before their husbands in the domestic scenes. The husband with his 
two wives seated on either thigh is a happy example of domestic harmony, 
and scenes of music, or a learned discourse or dance in which women 
occupy the same place as men are highly characteristic of the religion which 
allowed women freedom to become nuns, make gifts and seek Nirvana... 
Equality between sexes, the freedom of the fair sex, a deep appreciation of 
sexual beauty and an unconventional social life conveyed to us by the art of 
Ajanta and Amaravati seem thus to be removed from the austere ideals of 
Buddhist and the Aryan missionaries. In fact a deep study of the fair sex is a 
marked feature of the artist of Amaravati which would do credit to 
Vatsyayana himself” (pp. 46). | : 

Vatsyayana was an Andhra originally named Malla-Naga who lived in the 
» Satvahana empire and mentions Kuntala Satakarni in one of his sutras 
(2-7-28). Vatsyayana’s date was fixed as 3rd century ap. In the fourth 
section of the first adhikarana relating to the civilized collective cultural life 
of the leisured classes living in cities and townships, Vatsyayana enjoins that 
an evening should be spent with the entertainment of sangita, consisting of 
nrtta, gita and vadya (1-4-23). Besides song and dance entertainments, the 
elite should have get-togethers called gosthi-samavaya in the house of a 
vesya (1-4-34). There they should discuss matters pertaining to literature 
and art (1-4-35). The elite should have drinks and dinners in each other’s 
homes in the charming company of vesyas (1-4-37 & 38). They should 
celebrate various festivals like yaksa-ratri, koumudi-jagara (1-4-42). All 
these collective festivals are full of song and dance. 

Not only the elite but laymen too had their own songs and dances. When 
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there were no temples for the village goddess the dances were performed in 
the open. Sokka-ata is the most ancient dance of the Telugu people. The 
word sokku or cokku has various connotations and means ecstasy, trance, a 
state of being besides oneself, and swooning. In primitive times the aims 
and objects of rituals before the local goddess were wholly self-protective. 
Dharma-natis, or janapada kalyanis or ganikas, have their counterparts in 
matangis or matas of Telugu country. They are uninhibited by kinship 
bonds in their sexual relations with their tribal members. They officiate as 
priestesses of prophecy in the village festivals. 

In interior Telengana, in Andhra Pradesh, during the festivals of village 
goddesses there is a peculiar ritual called rangam-ekkadam—mounting the 
forum. A mud pot dried in the sun but not fired in the kiln is half-buried, 
upside down, at the site of the festival. The matangi-kanyd, the asadi 
spinster, is induced into a state of ecstacy by the vigorous beating of drums, 
appropriate dancing, frequent helpings of hard liquor and mounting frenzy. 
When she is possessed of the spirit of the goddess she climbs on the pot and 
speaks out with the voice of the deity. She is then able to make prophecies 
and give suitable advice to various people of the community. This is equal 
to deva-panha (divine interrogation) mentioned by Buddhaghosa to explain 
the purpose of a devadasi. According to him, the Buddha does not 
interrogate the devadasi fallen under the spell of a god (Sharad Patil in 
Dasa Sidra Slavery (pp 242-3). Since ancient times Telugu sanis used to be 
soothsayers and this particular sani is called erukala-sani (The lady of 
knowledge). 

When a primitive ritual becomes a long drawn-out festival lasting three of 
four weeks, extension of dancing techniques and inclusion of traditional 
movements from the protomartial drills that were developed for hunts and 
wars are sure to surface without changing the basic structure or the 
rudimentary conception of the ritual. The acrobatic dances are called 
dommara-ata in Andhra Pradesh. An artiste practising this particular dancé 
is called dommara-sani and since she does a balancing act on a pole she is 
also called gada-sani. Telugu inscriptions of 1242 ap record gada sanis 
(SII-X-295). Jaya in his Nritta-Ratnavali describes the dance of a candali 
and calls it ghati-sani. Jaya says that this is mainly a lady’s dance but a male 
can also perform it. The female dancer is known as ghatisi-stri. 

Saktism is a separate all-important sect. Under the influence of Saktism 
the organizations of dancers and musicians attached to Brahmanic temples 
developed both in numbers and artistic finesse during the medieval period 
Starting from the eight century ap. The Eastern Chalukya king Vijayaditys 
II (AD 806-846), also known as Narendra-Mrigaraja, in his long reign of 
four decades built 108 shrines for Siva and an equal number of satras 
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attached to them where arrangements were made to feed the people. The 
large-scale building operations undertaken by the king should have given a 
great impetus in architecture and the allied arts. The numerous temples 
built by him must have employed large numbers of artistes, musicians, 
dancers, painters, scholars and learned men, and served as academies of 
arts and letters. 

Another Eastern Chalukya king Vishnuvardhana VI (ap 892-922), better 
known as Chalukya Bhima I, took to temple building. His temple at 
Daksha-Arama was very famous for its sénis. Poet Palkuriki Somanadha 
(ap 1240-1320) in his works Basava Purana and Padithardhya Charitra - 
always praises the sanis whenever he mentions the place name Daksha- 
Arama. Srinadha, the famous and prolific poet (aD 1370-1450), immorta- 
lized the sanis of Daksha-Arama in most of his kavyas and stray verses, 
describing their beauty and dancing skills and equating them with the 
gandharvas and apsaras. These ladies were excellent exponents of dances 
both in marga and desi styles. On the occasion of Sanivara utsava or 
Saturday festival in the Bhimesvara temple at Daksha-Arama the sanis used 
to dance special items. (Srinadha in Kasikhanda V-182). The names of 
these sanis are unfortunately not recorded for posterity. 

The first known name of a sani of Eastern Chalukya times is Chellavva. 
She was a granddaughter of a dancer called Thandakka who was as 
beautiful as an apsara. Her son was Mallappa, a musician equal to the 
celebrated Tumbura. Chellavva was his daughter, proficient in the three 
banches of music—nrtya, gita and vadya. Her title was Samastha- 
'Gandharva-Vidya-Vedini. She used to be in the court of Chalukya Bhima II 
(ab 892-922) and he honoured her with the gifts of fertile fields in which 
paddy seeds weighing 50 tons could be sowed, a garden with one thousand 
@reca-nut trees and urban land to construct houses as well. (Journal of 
ae Academy, Volume XI, p. 243). The endowment was given in Attili 
_ Another lady dancer hailing from a high class family of Pattavardhani 
lineage, who had become the concubine of the Eastern Chalukya King 
Ammaraja II (ap 945-970), was Chamekamba. She became a Jaina Sravaki 
and influenced the king to give a village as a gift to the sarva lokasraya 
snabhavana in Bezawada (az VII- pp. 177-192). 

i Machala Devi was a renowned court dancer of Kakatiya Emperor 
“Tatapa Rudra (ap 1291-1323). She was an eminent member of the king’s 
8osthi which consisted of experts in nrtta, gita and vadya. Machala Devi 
Us thay 2 legend in her lifetime. Srinadha in his work Kridabhiramim tb 
* at the life of this reputed lady was dramatized and enacted in her o 

“alyasalas. There was another Machala Devi in Bezawada whose date 1s not 
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certain. She was a very rich dancer and the daughter of a nattuva master 
named Tala Bhakta, hailing from Pinakuru. She was accompanied on 
mrdanga by her father. She donated several fertile lands in ten differen! 
villages to Papa-Vinasa-Devara of Bezawada and recorded this gift in: 
stone inscription. 

Lakuma Devi was a leading danseuse in the court of Kumaragiri Redd 
(1386-1402 ap) of Kondavidu kingdom. It is said that she excelled in the art 
of dance and won laurels for interpreting the bhavas in the gitis of musica 
compositions in a thousand ways with her new modes of abhinaya. (Vide 
the first verse of Kataya Vema’s commentary on Kalidasa’s Sakuntala). 
Lakuma was the lady love of Kumaragiri who wrote Vasantardajiyam, an 
original work on natya, and his minister Kataya Vema wrote a commentary, 
Kumaragiri-Rajiyam, on the riipakas of Kalidasa, in accordance with the” 
tenets propounded in the former work. 

Together with the classical dances, the desi or popular ones wert 
developed in these times. Perani, Prenkhana, Gondli, Dandalasaka, 
Jakkini, Hallisaka and Cindu are oft mentioned items in several kavyas bj 
celebrated poets. The Reddi and Padmanayaka kings of Devara Konda ant 
Rachakonda patronized them. 

The Gajapatis of Orissa were also patrons of Telugu dancers. Kapilesva 
Gajapati (ap 1434-1468) was an empire builder. He conquered the whole o 
Telengana and took with him several dancers of that region to his capital 
These dancers were attached to the temple of Jagannatha at Puri. An Ory: 
inscription on the left side of the Jayavijaya doorway dated ap 14% 
prescribes the performance of the Gita govinda in the temple. An Englist> 
translation of the inscription reads: 


Dancing will be performed thus at the time of food offerings (bhoga) to the Elder Lom 
(Balarama) and the lord of the Gitagovinda (Jagannatha). This dancing will continue frot 
the end of the deities’ evening meal to their bedtime meal. The dancing group of the Elder 
Lord, the female dancers of Lord Kapilesvara, and the ancient dancing group of Telenga™ 
will all learn no song other than the Gitagovinda from the Elder Lord Aum. They will sist 
. other song. No other dance whould be performed before the Great God. In addition 
the dancing there will be four singers who will sing only the Gitagovinda. 


(The Gitagovinda of Jayadeva: Barbara Stoler Miller, Oxford University Press, 1977). 


It is evident from the inscription that female dancers from Andhra wet 
the custodians of Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda. Padmavati, Jayadeva’s lady love. > 
was reputed to be an Andhra girl or a dancer from ancient Telengana 

Sant is also a title of the Oriya doluvas in Ganjam, who are said to & 
descended from the Puri Rajas by their concubines. The streets occupied b} 
sanis are known as sani-vidhi in Ganjam.- ~y 
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The interaction between the Telugu and Oriya peoples resulted in this 
nomenclature. In Telugu districts the dancing girls are made up of six 
perfectly distinct castes which are in danger of being confused. These are 
the sanis proper, bogams, dommara sanis, turaka sanis, mangala bogams, 
and madiga bogams. Of these the bogams claim to be superior and will not 
dance in the presence of, or after a performance by, any of the others. The 
sanis do not admit this claim, but they do not mind dancing after the 
bogams or in their presence. All the other classes are admittedly inferior to 
the sdnis and the bogams. 

The sdni women are not exclusively devoted to their traditional 
profession. Some of them marry male members of the caste and live with 
them. The men do not, as among the dancing castes of the South, assist in 
the performance by singing or playing the accompaniments but are 
cultivators and petty traders. Like the dancing girls of the South the sanis 
keep up their numbers by the adoption of girls of other castes. They serve in 
the temples. The concubines of local chiefs also dedicate their daughters to 
temple service. 

Veerakka, the bhoga-stri of Narasimha Deva (ap 1422-1437), the 
Eastern Chalukya king of Elamanchili branch, had two daughters named 
Budde-sani and Nooka-sani who were dedicated to temple service as 
dancers in the natyamandapa of Dharmalingesvara of Panchadharla in 
Visakhapatnam district. An inscription dated ap 1437 mentions two other 
denseuses named Talla-sani and Sola-Ganga-sani; the former of these 
dancers happened to be the daughter of a male dancer of the village called 
Gollavada (S.I.I. Volume VI-No. 668). 

Kunti Madhava temple of Pithapuram in East Godavari district was also 
famous for its dancers. Mallappa III (ap 12101-1224), the Eastern 
Chalukya prince of Jananathapuram branch, had celebrated his coronation 
ceremony in this Madhava temple which is one of the five Madhava temples 
in India. The other four are Bindu Madhava of Kasi, Venu, Madha of 
Prayaga, Sundhara Madhava -of Padmanabhan, and Sethu Madhava of 
Ramesvaram. Several generations of sanis of Pendyala family are the proud 
Preservers of the Ata-Bhagavata tradition of Nava Janardana Parijatam, an 
ekaharya dance maha-Kavya, performed on nine consecutive nights. 

Royal theatres were maintained in the capital cities of Vijayanagara 
Empire. Saluva Narisimba (ap 1485-1490) had a natakasala for his 
entertainment which employed many actors. During Krishnadeva Raya’s 
time (aD 1510-1530) there used to be nrttasalas beside natakasalas. 
Bandaru Lakshminarayana was the dance teacher of the ladies of the court 
and he wrote Sangitasiiryodaya which has a chapter on dance. Krishna- 
devaraya was the president of the council of learned men whenever it 
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assembled to witness recitals. (vidavat-sabha-raya). A troupe of dancers 
delighted him with their dance and music. The master of this troupe was a 
certain Srirangaraju, son of Tirumalanatha, and he was designated 
vidvata-sabha-raya-ranjaka. Two generations of the descendants are met 
with, of whom his daughter Ranjakam Kuppayi or Kuppa-sani made a gift 
to the Tirupati Temple in 1512 ap (T.T.D. inscriptions No. 101). Kuppayi 
had two daughters, Tirumalamma and Muddukuppayi. They were excellent 
dancers. The younger daughter, Muddukuppayi, was originally attached to 
the palace of Achyutaraya (AD 1530-1542) at Vijayanagara and was directed 
to proceed to Tirupati and render her services in the temple. She was 
enjoined to reside permanently there and further required to see the 
continuance of natya-seva in Tirumala temple through her descendants. 5 
Hanumansani was another dancer attached to the Tirupati temple. 

In the court of Venkatapatiraya II (Ap 1630-1642), Muddu Chan- 
dralekha was a celebrated dancer. The king had bestowed many titles on 
her and the star dancer of the court was called birudu-patra. Jaya in his 
Nrittaratnavali says that the chief court dancer cames to the hall in a gilded 
palanquin attended by women who carry parasols, fly-whisks etc. (N.R. 
VIII-41). After Venkatapatiraya’s death Muddu Chandralekha migrated to 
Tanjavur and exhibited her skills in Perani before Raghunatha and his son 
Vijayaraghava Nayaka (ap 1633-1673). 

The Telugu dance traditions of the Tanjavur court were well recorded in 
contemporary literature written in the times of the Nayaka kings and theit 
cultural successors the Maharashtra Bhosala kings. Raghunatha Nayak 
(AD 1600-1633) and Vijaya Raghava were generous patrons and prolific ? 
writers. Raghunatha in his works Ramayana (incomplete) and Valmiki 
Charitra alludes many a times to music and dance and gives the minutes! 
details of court dances. Raghunatha vividly described the streets o 
courtesans and their activities. There were spacious rehearsal or exercise 
halls which were called srama kitams and several dancing girls ané 
musicians vigorously practiced their lessons. The names of the manj 
dancers with the dances they specialized in are mentioned in several works; 
some of them are: , 


Mudduchandraleha: perani 

Rupavathi: padacali or caupadakeli 
Sasirekha: jakkini with kopu-s 

Lokanayaki: durupadakelika or havapadams 
Kiravani: vigorous kopu 

Champaka: sabdacudamani 

Murti: jakkini 
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Komalavalli: kopu 
Ratnagiri: durupadams 
Bhagirathi: perani. 


Several other dancers whose names are not recorded used to dance 
kuravanji, Sivalila, gujarati desi, valvechi vilvedu, etc. The court was called 
caduru and the dances performed there were called caduru-ata. The 
familiar sadir was an offshoot of this term. The Bhosala kings continued the 
Telugu tradition and the format of the modern Bharatanatyam evolved in 
Karnataka. Even now, in the Telugu districts, the sanis call their dance 
tradition as Karnataka-Kacheri-sampradayamu. 

In several zamindari states like Bobbili, Vijayanagaram, Tuni, Peddapur- 
am, Pithapuram, Jayapuram, Nizvidu, Karvetinagaram, Kalahasthi, Ven- 
katagiri, Vanaparti, Gadvala and Kollapuram; the chiefs and nobles 
patronized the art of dance and numerous sanis and bogams flourished 
there. Dancers of the bogam community gave Kacheri recitals and the sanis 
enacted Ata-Bhagavatams. 

Rajamani of Navyudupeta, Sarada of Cheyyuru, Radha and Andal of 
Madurantakam, Mahalakshmi of Pullampeta, Annamma, Neelaveni Naga- 
mani and Subharatnam were some of the celebrated artistes of this century. 
A comprehensive who’s who of bogams and sanis of Andhra Natyam 
Consisting of Alaya Sampradaya (temple tradition), Asthana Sampradaya 
(court tradition) and Ata-Bhagavata Sampradaya (temple tradition) should 
be compiled before it is too late. Here are a few particulars of the artistes 
selected from scores of names and notes available about them. All: these 
sanis and bogams had learnt Sanskrit and Telugu, mastered alankara Sastras 
and depicted dance dramas in a scholarly manner. They were experts in the 
abhinaya of padams and javalis: 

Bharata-Kalaprapoorna Annabattula Bulivenkata Ratnam, Saride Mani- 
kyam, Nettur Nagamani, Duggivala Manikyam of Mandapeta, Marampalli 
P eda Venkataratnam, Marampalli Chinna Venkataratnam, Chittajallu 
Vaidehi, Chittajallu Chinna Venkataratnam of Mummadivaram, Koneti 
Venkataratnam of Pithapuram, Koneti Chittiraju, Duvva Suryakantam, 
Maddela Balatipura Sundari, Yandamuri Raman, Yandamurti Ammani, 
Maddela Appalanaresamma, Nayudu Pedda Satyam, Sanku Pspayi, Chinta 
Chinagani Raju, Jakkula Nookaraju, Allu Pallavapani of Vadapalli. 

After the odium generated by the anti-nautch movement from the last 
decade of the 19th century, the sdnis and bogams of Andhra adopted the 
respectable name of kalavantulu for their community. They organized 
themselves into associations and initiated social reforms. Even in ancient 
times there were guilds for temple servants. In several inscriptions we come 
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across a group of vesyds known as sani-munnuru who were attached to a 
temple. Scholars believe that they were a guild of sanis drawn from 100 
families. Along with the sthanadhipatis and hibahadhanakaras, the sani 
samayake or conventions of temple dancers were also found in some 
inscriptions. These inscriptions indicate the existence of organized and 
powerful guilds to look after the welfare of the community and protect its 
traditional rights and economic matters. 

Some inscriptions give an idea of the remuneration paid to the temple 
servants discharging specific duties. From the Kopparam grant dated 1115 
AD we find that a temple trustee was given 10 kandikas of wet land and 20 of 
dry land, the priest got 2 kandikas of wet land and 5 of dry, the dancing 
master received 4 kandikas of wet and 6 of dry, while the dancing mistress 


ee 


got 6 and 2, the dancing girls received 2 kandikas of wet land and 4 of dry, ' 


the male musician received 3 and 5 kandikas and the female musicians 
another 3 and 5, the flute player got 3 and 5 kandikas, the attendant 1 and3, 
the drummer was given 3 and 5, the carriers of fans, fly whisks and double 
drums received jointly 24, the conch blower 1 and 3, the temple architect 2 
and 4 kandikas respectively (S.I.I. vol VI no. 74 quoted by K. Eswara Dutt: 
Epigraphical Glossary of Andhra Pradesh). Kandika is a measure of land 
granted free of rent or tax. 

From ancient times several generations, of dancers in the service of 
temples were enjoying the produce from their indm lands; but in 1929, the 
Madras legislative council legalized an amendment to the Hindu Religious 
and Charitable Endowment Act that empowered temple authorities to 
disenfranchise devadasis from their temple connections and revoke by civil 
proceedings the manyams (land settlement and privileges) granted to them. 
In 1930 S. Muthulakshmi Reddy, a doctor of medicine and a social leader 
who belonged to a devadasi family, brought a bill in the council seeking to 
prohibit the performances of the devadasi dedicatory ceremonies in any 
Hindu temple. Eventually the bill became an Act which had both good and 
bad results for the traditional communities of dancers and musicians. 

The bad effects are gradually being forgotten and the country is reaping 


a? 


all the, good effects since women of all communities can now take up dance — 


asa hobby or a subject of serious study or profession. The achievement and 
accomplishments of the previous generations are always worth knowing. 
The bogams and sanis of Andhra Natyam have written an indelible and very 
valuable chapter in the history of Indian dance. 


The new issues in dance, like the changing pattern of patronage, » 


Ee aeons of dance forms which have lost their temple context, changing 
definition of new classical forms, role of dance in national identity, national 
integration and internationalization are emerging as a new chapter in which 
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very unfortunately the invaluable contribution of the female dancer in 
general and the sanis of Andhra in particular is very conveniently 
overlooked. 

Every contribution to our culture has a certain value and significance and 
should be acknowledged for its worth. In this respect, the dedication with 
which the sanis perpetuated the art of dance in Andhra is exemplary and 
must be acknowledged and accorded proper credit. Oo 


